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Radical Maoist Insurgents and Terrorist Tactics: 
Comparing Peru and Nepal’ 


THOMAS A. MARKS and DAVID SCOTT PALMER 


Terrorism is not insurgency, though the latter invariably incorporates the 
former in its campaign to form a counter-state. Maoist ‘people’s war’ has 
proved such a challenge to state response precisely because it incorporates 
terror as a tactic within the larger voluntarist effort ‘to make a revolution’. 
Examining this dynamic in two cases of Maoist insurgency, Peru and 
Nepal, produces two conclusions of particular relevance for states and 
policymakers: in anticipating internal violence, voluntarism is as critical a 
component as objective circumstances, with deliberate action actually able 
to shape those circumstances in a weak state setting. Further, 
inappropriate state response is itself a key factor in contributing to this 
dynamic. The implications are sobering in an era when states worldwide 
are attempting the difficult transition to democracy even as they are 
challenged by development demands exacerbated by heightened popular 
expectations. In such settings, terror is able to tip the scales in situations 
which otherwise would hang in the balance, thus allowing voluntarist 
actors to engage in activity not unlike that envisaged in foco theory, where 
Ché Guevara posited that guerrilla action itself could produce the 
conditions for the revolution. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the events of ‘9/11’, there has been an effort to explore the causes and 
operational elements of ‘terrorism’. The tendency, though, has been to focus on the 
attributes of terrorist groups — upon the use of violent actions as both tactics and 
strategy, as both ends and means. In such analyses, terrorists are often conflated with 
insurgents and the terms used interchangeably, a tendency that overlooks the 
important distinctions between the two.” 

Of greatest moment, for insurgent groups, terror is often instrumental, a tactic for 
furthering the goal of establishing a counter-state (an alternative polity) through 
revolutionary violence. Terror facilitates mass mobilization, even when engendering 
fear becomes a central element in the organizing efforts. 

Such a focus is critical for state response. By exploring the cases of Peru and 
Nepal, we hope to highlight this reality, as well as to make more clear the distinctions 
between classic terrorism and insurgency.* 
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Both Peru in the 1980s and Nepal in the 1990s appear infertile ground for the 
emergence of insurgencies threatening the state. At these moments, each had a 
functioning, if imperfect, democracy with significant representation of Marxist left- 
wing parties. Neither could be classified as authoritarian, dictatorial, or repressive. 

Yet in both Peru and Nepal, radical Maoist ‘people’s war’ emerged within 
democratic political context and expanded over time to include wide swaths of the 
countryside as well as significant urban presence. Even though rural areas of both 
nations had high levels of extreme poverty, and both insurgencies concentrated their 
actions in these parts of the countryside, in neither did the revolutionary spark 
originate amongst the populations there. It was brought to them by outside agents 
who saw themselves as the revolutionary vanguard with a vision of a better and more 
equitable society based on the scientific application of Marxist-Leninist-Maoist 
principles.” 

This study analyzes how insurgent movements can emerge even when objective 
political conditions do not appear to be favorable. It also explores the tactics and 
strategies that allowed insurgency to expand over time. In addition, it examines how 
government responses can either play into the hands of the rebels, as in Peru in the 
1980s and in Nepal since 1996, or work to overcome the threat, as occurred in Peru 
in the 1990s. 

On the basis of our analysis of these two cases of revolutionary violence, we 
contend that many analysts and policy makers alike underestimate the capacity of a 
small group of determined leaders, totally convinced of the rightness of their cause, 
to pursue a people’s war involving acts of terror in spite of apparently unfavorable 
objective conditions. This suggests that the revolutionaries’ own initiative, or 
voluntarism, may be a more important explanation for levels of political violence 
than structural factors such as type of government, economic or social system, or 
levels of poverty. 

We further contend from our examination of these two cases that the 
revolutionaries are unlikely to win on their own. For success, they must be able to 
count on a government that pursues a variety of inappropriate and erroneous policies 
to respond to their threat. In short, revolutionary terrorism designed to force putative 
beneficiary acquiescence is counterproductive unless it occurs in combination with 
serious, continuing, and multiple mistakes by the government.° 


STRUCTURAL FACTORS AND CONTEXT 


Our analysis of the cases of Peru and Nepal does not conclude that the importance of 
structural factors and context can be ignored.’ Such elements influence both the 
dynamics of people’s war and eventual outcome, especially in terms of the degree 
to which structure is exploited by human agency. Structure is not in itself 
determinate. Nevertheless, we must consider context and structural factors in order 
to better understand the setting within which the contenders for power operate. 
Among the most important of these structural and contextual factors are the 
following headings: 
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Government Size and Scope 


Peru, independent since the 1820s, developed a functioning central government that 
reached most populated parts of the coast and highlands by the end of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Government came to have a viable, if not necessarily 
effective, presence at the departmental, provincial, and district levels 
(the administrative divisions of the state). Such a presence included local and 
regional governmental authorities appointed by the central government; schools in 
all department capitals, most provincial capitals, and some district capitals; and 
police posts, public health facilities, and public works programs at provincial 
and departmental levels. Though government was (and remains) concentrated in the 
center, in the national capital of Lima, there has been at least some central 
government presence throughout most of the populated regions of Peru for over 100 
years.® 

Nepal, though independent for a much longer period, was a ‘nation-state’ for 
much of its history only in the sense that a central power held sway over what 
previously had been multiple kingdoms and regional authorities. Only in the 1950s 
did the mechanisms we associate with a ‘country’ begin to emerge, with Kathmandu 
the capital. While reasonably effective government services spread throughout the 
Kathmandu valley, government presence in most districts (equivalent to Peru’s 
departments) was only partial, and often intermittent or even nominal.” 


Infrastructure 


Like government presence, the scope of basic road and railway development was 
greater, more extensive, and earlier to expand in Peru than Nepal. By 1930, Peru had 
a network of roads that connected most department capitals and a significant railway 
linking key areas. Nepal, on the other hand, has only in the last two decades 
connected the tropical lowlands (tarai) by road, with limited spurs north into the hill 
country and south into India. Most of the country can still be reached only via trail. 
Though Indian trunk railways lead to important border corridors (but stop at the 
border), the Mid-Western region of Nepal, one of the country’s poorest areas, has 
no such link. While Peru’s electrical and telephone grid now reaches most parts of 
the country, Nepal’s is only beginning to expand beyond major centers, such as 
district capitals. Radio and television reach virtually all corners of Peru, while 
remaining quite limited in Nepal.'° 


Poverty 


With populations about the same size, but per capita income almost ten times higher 
in Peru than Nepal, poverty takes on quite different characteristics in the two 
countries. While Nepalese have much lower incomes than Peruvians, most continue 
to live on the land and farm. Since a much higher percentage of the national territory 
is arable in Nepal than in Peru, subsistence farming in the former is more productive 
and less risky, and hunger levels appear to be much lower. Underemployment and 
unemployment are greater in Peru than Nepal, because a larger proportion of the 
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population is both urban-based and included in the economically active sector. 
Nevertheless, the employment challenge does not pose as severe a problem as one 
might expect in Peru due to the presence of a significant informal economy that 
accounts for upwards of 40 per cent of economic activity in the country. The problem 
in Peru, due to higher levels of education, development, and integration into the 
international economy, is more one of higher expectations that are not fulfilled than 
the fact of poverty.'' In Nepal, the outlet historically has been not the informal 
economy but employment abroad, most prominently in low paying jobs in northern 
India or in the military institutions of Britain and India.'* 


Education 


Both literacy and levels of education are much higher in Peru than in Nepal, so more 
of the population in Peru is at least aware of and more likely to be concerned about 
national issues. Since the 1960s, Peru has experienced a significant expansion of 
public universities and university graduates. Because the quality of education in 
most of the new public universities is quite low, however, most university graduates 
cannot find positions commensurate with their university degrees. This produces a 
veritable ‘army of the educated unemployed’ that poses a major challenge for the 
government and society at large.'* Ironically, Nepal’s integration into ‘greater South 
Asia’, facilitated by a legal open border with India, has combined with knowledge of 
the world gained through employment abroad to foster, in some circles, 
dissatisfaction with the basic standard of living available at home. In addition, 
secondary school leavers typically are underemployed and evince considerable 
frustration at the lack of opportunities within Nepal itself.'4 


National Culture 


Peru’s cultural heritage is strongly influenced by almost 300 years of Spanish 
colonial domination, which imposed a pervasive Catholic, hierarchical, and 
authoritarian overlay onto the large Indian-American population. While these 
traditions have been eroded significantly over time since independence in the 1820s 
due to external influences and multiple forces of social mobilization, such deep- 
seated patterns continue to affect citizen—state relationships through clientelism and 
deference to authority. Those citizens of indigenous descent, comprising well over 
half the population, have historically been relegated to the margins of society.'° 

Nepal’s cultural traditions are quite different, based as they are on a combination 
of Buddhist and Hindu religious traditions and the multiple ethnicities and languages 
of the many local kingdoms. A strong caste system developed out of the spread of 
the Hindu religion several centuries ago and divides most of Nepali society into 
complex, not always clearly defined, hierarchical categories. This produces, among 
other consequences, domination by the top two castes — Brahmin and Chhetri — of 
all positions of power and influence, including the military.'° The Gurkhas of Nepal, 
for all their legendary military prowess, do not run their own country’s military. 
They are from the hill tribes, actually outside the caste system itself, and have 
achieved their fame in foreign rather than local military service. 
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Politics 


Although authoritarian patterns dominated both countries historically, Peru and 
Nepal have had functioning representative democracies in recent years — Peru since 
1980 and Nepal since 1991. These are multiparty political systems with regular 
elections and respect for electoral outcomes, even though both have experienced 
interruptions, Peru with a self-coup in 1992 and erosion of democratic practices in 
the late 1990s, and Nepal with the regicide of 2001 and the dissolving of parliament 
in 2002. While new, turbulent, and beset with multiple challenges, both have offered 
channels for political expression, including opportunities for significant represen- 
tation by the Marxist left.'’ 


The Economy 


Peru is much more integrated into the international system than Nepal, with a $50 
billion Gross Domestic Product (GDP) based on diversified sources such as mining, 
fish products, agricultural commodities, and tourism, as well as an extended pattern 
of economic growth from the late 1940s well into the 1970s, and then again for most 
of the 1990s. The government budget is about $8 billion, some 16 per cent of GDP. 
Trade with neighbors Chile, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, and Colombia represents a 
small portion of total external commerce. The country has had a periodic and severe 
foreign debt problem since the late 1970s, and its more than $25 billion debt 
continues to require significant repayments — over 40 per cent of export earnings in 
2003 and 2004.'* 

Nepal’s economy is much smaller, more dependent, and much less diversified, 
with tourism and textiles representing the main domestic foreign exchange earners, 
augmented by substantial remittances from overseas workers. With an economy 
based overwhelmingly upon agriculture, with minimal diversification and 
development, the GDP is but $5.5 billion and the latest government budget only 
$1.1 billion, some 20 per cent of GDP. Neighboring India dominates Nepal’s trade, 
and the foreign donor community has been responsible in recent years for over half 
of the government’s annual spending.'” 

Like Peru, one of Nepal’s main challenges is its inability to provide employment 
opportunities for its population. Outward migration in both countries has generated 
in recent years significant remittances from nationals abroad, in excess of one 
billion dollars a year for each. Such migrations, often from the most impoverished 
parts of both countries, offer important ‘escape valves’ to potential unrest, while 
remittances to local family members remaining at home help alleviate poverty 
there, at least in the short run.?? 

On balance, this brief summary of key structural considerations suggests that they 
do not in and of themselves provide strong grounds for expecting some form of 
serious political violence or revolutionary activity in either Peru or Nepal, even 
though some have the potential to be exploited for such ends. Both countries 
have experienced or are experiencing serious insurgency, however, so the 
explanation must lie elsewhere. Our research indicates that the principal actors 
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themselves — insurgents and the government alike — are the most significant causes 
of both the initiation and expansion of the peoples’ wars in Peru between 1980 and 
the early 1990s and in Nepal since 1996. 


THE PERUVIAN CASE 


Origins of the Insurgent Movement 


Shining Path (Sendero Luminoso or Sendero) was born in the 1960s in an 
impoverished highland department, Ayacucho, 48 hours overland from the coastal 
capital of Lima. Its 566,000 people, 90 per cent Quechua-speaking, lived in isolated 
poverty.”! It was logical, analysts concluded, that they would respond to the call for 
people’s war declared in 1980 by the Communist Party of Peru in the Shining Path 
of Mariategui (the father of Peruvian Marxism), or PCP-SL, and that their pent up 
anger would often take horrific forms, including torture and mutilation of terror 
victims. Sendero, in other words, was judged a logical outgrowth of its 
environment.?* 

In fact, this explanation foundered upon larger realities. Peru’s national 
conditions were not those that should have led to insurgency in the 1980s. 
The national economy had expanded almost continuously from the 1940s through 
the mid-1970s. Peru in 1980 was returning to democracy after 12 years of 
reformist, not repressive, military rule (196880) that nationalized major foreign 
investments, established relations with the socialist world (especially the Soviet 
Union, which became Peru’s chief source of military aid and advice), and carried 
out an extensive agrarian reform.** Furthermore, from the late 1970s through the 
1980s, the Marxist left was both legal and the second largest political force. 
Illiterates (mostly indigenous) could vote. There seemed to be sufficient political 
space within the system for the resolution of grievances, however profound. 

True, local economic conditions in Ayacucho were not good, but there were 
other regions, such as the neighboring departments of Huancavelica and Apurimac, 
where objective circumstances were even worse. Even so, Sendero chose this 
moment to begin in Ayacucho its people’s war against the system. The explanation 
may be found in subjective considerations, specifically in the evolution of Shining 
Path itself. 

What was to become by the 1980s ‘the world’s deadliest revolutionary 
movement’, in the words of British journalist Simon Strong,~* first appeared in 
Ayacucho in 1962 in the presence of Abimael Guzman Reynoso. Taking up his 
first job as a university instructor, he served initially as a philosophy professor in 
the Education Program of the recently reopened (1959) National University of 
San Cristobal de Huamanga (UNSCH -— originally founded in 1677). Initially a 
member of the Stalinist wing of the mainstream, Soviet-oriented Communist 
Party of Peru (PCP), then of the breakaway Maoist party, Red Flag, established 
after the Sino-Soviet split in 1963, Guzman formed the PCP-SL between 1968 
and 1970.”° 
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In Ayacucho, Guzman’s organization seemed little more than ‘coffee house’ 
radicals limited to university politics.”° Further, commitment of its members to 
action amongst the populace dovetailed neatly with the university’s own orientation 
towards service. The school’s various academic programs were tailored to meet the 
specific needs of the highlands and its Indian population. Nearly three-quarters of 
the student body in the 1960s were Quechua-speaking natives of the region, for 
whom Spanish was a second language. 

As they were trained to return in service roles to their communities, especially as 
teachers — Education was the largest program at UNSCH - they were indoctrinated 
by Guzman, the first director of the university’s teacher training school, and other 
PCP-SL members. As the university, with just 550 students and 40 faculty in 1962, 
grew to approximately 4,500 students and 200 teachers by the early 1970s, Guzman 
emerged as the institution’s personnel director (1971-74). As such, he was able to 
stack the deck and use the time to develop the cadre and organization of Sendero.”’ 

Ironically, all of the top party leadership, including Guzman himself and the 
original Central Committee of the PCP-SL, were outsiders to Ayacucho and did not 
speak Quechua. Faced with the suffering of the downtrodden, they threw themselves 
into the effort to prepare for a Maoist revolution. In April 1980, they declared 
people’s war. At the time, the party numbered at most 150—200 militants, but had a 
network of sympathizers in the Ayacucho region and in some of Peru’s other public 
universities. 

The initial act of the people’s war was burning a ballot box on 17 May, 1980, the 
eve of Peru’s first national elections in 17 years, in the small Ayacucho district 
capital of Chuschi. It was seemingly an inauspicious beginning for a revolution. 
A decade later, however, the movement had grown powerful and widespread enough 
to have caused $10 billion in property damage, about one-third of GDP, and over 
20,000 deaths between their initiatives and government response. By the time the 
insurgency died down, in the mid-1990s, deaths and disappearances had exceeded 
69,000 and property damage, up to $25 billion.”® 


Strategy and Tactics for Subversion 


The progressive expansion of the people’s war throughout Peru was due to two key 
factors. One was Shining Path’s strategic finesse and ability to recruit new cadre. 
The other was the inability of the government to respond appropriately and 
effectively. The strategic acumen came directly from China. Between 1969 and 
1974, virtually every Central Committee member made at least one extended trip 
to the People’s Republic of China (PRC). Guzman made three. There, amidst the 
Cultural Revolution, the Shining Path elite was trained in “Gang of Four’ Maoism 
and in the mechanics of people’s war. When the radical Maoists ultimately lost 
influence in China in 1976, Guzman, bereft of his party’s international sponsor, took 
the nom de guerre President Gonzalo and became the self-appointed heir to the 
‘true’ Marxist legacy.”° 

In Guzman’s view, the communist revolutions in China and elsewhere had 
become revisionist dictatorships and had lost their legitimacy by failing to remain 
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true to original ideological principles. He now saw himself as the one to assume the 
responsibility for leading a revolution that would be ideologically pure. 
To accomplish this goal for the people’s war in Peru, PCP-SL had to obtain its 
resources locally and not depend on any other outside assistance. The party also had 
to retain an internal tension based on the operation of the dialectic, so that there 
would be a continual internal process of ideological purification through creation of 
new syntheses, determined, of course, by President Gonzalo himself. This assured 
that the most radical line would always prevail within the party, and that its 
fundamental ideological principles would revolve around the thought of Marx, 
Lenin, Mao, and President Gonzalo.*° 

An extensive political organization worked hand-in-glove with a ‘Popular Guerrilla 
Army’, which maintained the classic tripartite division into main, regional, and local 
forces. Numbers were never Sendero’s strength. In its Ayacucho heartland, for 
instance, in mid-1989, the principal and local forces fielded only about 250 personnel 
each, and the base force, about 750. The counter-state this armed force was intended to 
protect was much larger, of course, but was never estimated at more than 20 to 30 per 
cent of the population in even in such centers of PCP-SL operations as Ayacucho.*! 

Where Shining Path excelled was in organization, strategy, and ideological 
commitment. During the early 1980s, the leadership established seven regional 
committees in major areas of operations around the country, all, like the central 
committee, made up of university-educated individuals committed to radical Maoist 
principles. Each regional committee operated with small annihilation squads to 
carry out operations against key targets, especially local officials. Larger groups of 
armed cadre operated against police and military targets, especially in isolated and 
more vulnerable areas.** 

At the same time, popular committees of sympathizers or intimidated locals, 
mostly poor and less educated indigenous farmers, were established in hundreds of 
so-called ‘liberated zones’ opened up by the organization’s military operations. 
They also set up a finance committee to gather resources from ‘people’s taxes’ on 
coca leaf growing and cocaine paste transporting operations in the Upper Huallaga 
and Apurimac valleys. These resources, estimated to be at least $10 million per year 
in the late 1980s and early 1990s, were channeled to the central and regional 
committees in order to pay cadre and to carry out operations.** 

Shining Path’s strategy was designed to create through voluntarism the objective 
conditions that did not exist when it began the people’s war. The intent was to 
bring about the generalization of political violence, the gradual encirclement 
of the cities, the eventual collapse of the government, and the establishment of 
‘New Democracy’. For almost a decade, such a strategy was almost diabolical in its 
effectiveness. The main elements included the following: 


* carrying out selective attacks and assassinations to provoke the gradual 
elimination of government ‘contact points’ at the local level; 

* provoking intemperate government responses by carefully planned operations 
against key facilities; symbolic actions designed for maximum psychological 
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impact, such as illuminating huge hammers and sickles on prominent hillsides 
overlooking major cities; and destruction of key electrical and communications 
infrastructure; 

¢ gathering of arms and dynamite by attacks on isolated police posts or individual 
police or military figures and operations against scores of small mines scattered 
throughout the highlands; 

* cutting off power, water, and overland communications to important cities, 
including Lima, thus to demonstrate the organization’s operational capacity and 
government’s weakness; 

¢ utilizing, cynically, Peru’s democratic institutions to publicize their activities in 
the press, to free captured militants through the judicial system, and to organize 
their jailed comrades, in combination with threats and selective assassinations 
against reluctant officials.** 


Initial Government Response 


Successive democratic governments of the 1980s — Fernando Belatinde Terry 
(1980-85) and Alan Garcia Pérez (1985-90) — responded just as the Shining Path 
leadership had hoped. By their actions against the insurgents and by ineffective 
governance, they contributed in significant ways to creating the very conditions 
favorable to the insurgents’ advance, conditions that had not been present at the 
outset of the people’s war. Among the government’s most counterproductive 
responses were: 


* President Belatinde, because he had been ousted by the military in its 1968 
coup, was reluctant to solicit its advice, or request its action against Shining 
Path for fear it might gain in strength and influence and again turn him out of 
office. So he downplayed the importance of the guerrilla actions, calling them 
mere provincial ‘cattle thieves’. In the two years before Ayacucho was 
declared an emergency zone and the military committed, Shining Path gained 
precious time for increasing its organizational strength and operational 
capacity. 

¢ When the military did respond, it used massive and brutal force against 
insurgents and innocent civilians alike, inflicting over 7,500 casualties in 1983 
and 1984, mostly among the rural indigenous population. The result was 
predictable. Tens of thousands fled, and many others who stayed were 
convinced or were coerced into concluding that their future lay with Sendero. 

¢ Brutal state response highlighted a long-standing feature of Peruvian social 
reality, the division of the country between urban whites and mestizos and 
rural indigenous communities. This racial divide blinded the center to the 
needs of the periphery, producing actions that only served to create conditions 
more favorable to the expansion of Shining Path. 

¢ Making matters worse were a set of ineffective macro-economic policies, for 
most of the 1980s decade, that eroded the fiscal capacity of the government, 
provoked hyperinflation (a cumulative two million per cent between 1985 and 
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1990), massive unemployment, and economic contraction of over 20 per cent 
in 1989 and 1990 alone.” 


The 1990 election to president of a political outsider, academic Alberto Fujimori, 
was widely seen for what it was — an act of popular desperation. His measures to 
restore economic stability initially made matters worse. When he administered an 
autogolpe (self-coup) against his own government, seizing control in April 1992 and 
sparking a cutoff in most foreign aid, including US, even optimists feared the worst 
was soon to come. At that point Sendero had become a nationwide force, seemingly 
financially secure with the resources extracted from the drug trade (Peru was at the 
time the world’s largest producer of coca), and in the driver’s seat strategically. 
Its infrastructure was growing in the capital itself. Shining Path leadership had 
become convinced that it was on the verge of triumph, and began to plan for the final 
offensive against the beleaguered state. 

What had happened over 12 years of people’s war in Peru was the progressive 
expansion of political violence through voluntarism. Sendero actions took 
advantage of structural weaknesses and contextual factors to open up spaces in 
the periphery by destroying the contact points of government and establishing 
liberated zones for creating local popular committees of New Democracy. Their 
strategy, ideology, and selective terrorism created an aura of invincibility that 
further eroded the legitimacy of a weakened and now unconstitutional government. 
Its actions had indeed produced the favorable objective conditions that had not 
existed in 1980. 

For its part, the government, through its multiple mistaken actions, both against 
the insurgents and in its national economic and social policies, contributed in 
multiple ways to making the situation worse. This combination had produced a 
dynamic by mid-1992 in which the Peruvian state teetered on the verge of collapse 
and Shining Path advanced toward what appeared to many to be an almost inevitable 
victory. While specific elements and dynamics vary, the situation in Nepal a decade 
later mirrors quite closely Peru’s in the early 1990s for many of the same reasons. 


THE NEPALESE CASE 


Origins of the Insurgent Movement 


Nepal’s Maoist insurgency began formally with the declaration of peoples’ war on 13 
February 1996 by the Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) — CPN(M) or Maoists — 
the most radical offshoot of the leftwing spectrum in Nepali politics. Desultory 
action ended when the Maoists unilaterally abrogated ongoing talks with the 
government and launched a nationwide general offensive in November 2001. Since 
that time, a steadily increasing level of violence has killed as many as 12,000 
Nepalese.*° 

Though a country since 1774—75, Nepal became a democracy only in 1990-91. 
Heightened expectations that democracy would make a difference in the lives of the 
populace were dashed, largely due to the indecisiveness and self-absorption of the 
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major political parties, in spite of improvements in the areas of health and education. 
Prior to an extraordinary series of events in October 2002, which saw Parliament 
disbanded, Nepali Congress (NC) ruled for all but about one year of the democratic 
era, with the legal leftist coalition, the United Marxist-Leninists (UML), the major 
opposition except for the short period when it headed the government. Yet, as 
happened in Peru with the restoration of democracy in 1980, the expectations and 
passions that surfaced particularly vigorously within the left saw the proliferation of 
ever-more radical options. 

The result, in the early 1990s, was the Nepalese Communist Party (Maoist), a 
body that in its formative stages consciously modeled itself on Peru’s Shining Path. 
Committed to “Gang of Four’ Maoism, as in Peru, it demanded a solution to Nepal’s 
problems by the establishment of a Maoist people’s republic. The monarch, who 
might have been expected to serve a mediating and leadership role, was killed in 
June 2001 royal massacre and was replaced by his brother, who for many lacked 
legitimacy.*’ 

People’s war, when it was declared formally, was by that time, considered in 
global perspective, a well-tested and efficient mechanism for the seizure of state 
power. It consists of five key elements:** 


¢ Mass line: organizing an alternative society through the construction of a 
clandestine counter-state. Local socio-economic grievances and aspirations are 
to be addressed by cadre, who then connect solutions to the political mechanism 
of the party. As its principal targets, the party worked in hill tribe areas, 
especially in the Mid-Western Region, and amongst dalits, or untouchables, the 
lowest caste in the Hindu system. 

* United Front: making common cause with those individuals and groups who 
shared concerns, but not necessarily goals of the party. Issues of education, for 
instance, allowed mobilization of students who, though apparently not formally 
CPN(M) members, nevertheless acted as virtual wings of the party. Tribal fronts, 
ostensibly seeking more equitable treatment, were also very active. 

¢ Military: relying upon armed action to maintain its security within and without. 
Following Mao, the liberation struggle progresses through three strategic phases — 
defensive, stalemate, and offensive. During each phase, a particular form of 
warfare drives the dynamic. During the strategic defensive, terror and guerrilla 
actions lead. During the strategic stalemate, mobile warfare (also called 
maneuver warfare) is dominant. This sees insurgent main force units, equivalents 
of government formations, take the field, but not seek to hold territory. The final 
phase, the strategic offensive or “war of position’, seeks to hold what is gained. 
The CPN(M) felt it was entering Phase Two with its general offensive in 
November 2001. This was solidified through actions that led to government 
reverses. 

¢ Political Warfare: using non-violent methods, such as participation in legal 
political activity or negotiations, as an adjunct to violence. CPN(M) has 
emphasized that it favors a political solution to the issues in dispute, by which 
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it appears to mean it is open to negotiating the terms for the old order to 
disassemble itself. Although the Maoists used their earlier participation in peace 
talks as a cover for military preparations, the ceasefire between January and 
August 2003 appeared to be different since the Maoists saw themselves as 
negotiating from a position of strength. 

* International Solidarity: utilizing international links to enhance domestic 
strength. This feature has become ever more prominent as the people’s war has 
developed and has always been a basic tenet of Marxist parties. Even though the 
relationships with like-minded organizations abroad are often more symbolic 
than substantive, the principle of outreach and solidarity is considered vital to the 
ideological coherence and strategy of the revolutionaries. The CPN(M) 
recognized from the outset that in South Asia and within Western society it 
had allies: Maoist bodies committed to radical restructuring along the lines 
advocated by China’s ‘Gang of Four’. To that end, regular coordination was 
effected in the West with the constituent members of the radical Maoist umbrella 
group, the Revolutionary Internationalist Movement (RIM). Its members made 
statements of common ideological cause with their Nepalese counterparts in 
support of their people’s war, but have not been in a position to provide material 
support. Closer to home, a Coordination Committee of Maoist Parties and 
Organizations of South Asia (CCOMPOSA) was created in July 2001 after a 
meeting of nine South Asian Maoist parties in West Bengal, India. 


In implementing this five-pronged approach, the CPN(M) examined the 
numerous people’s war struggles in the post-World War II era. The two insurgencies 
that exercised the most influence early on were Shining Path and the Naxalites, or 
Indian Maoists.*? The Naxalite phenomenon began as a minor Maoist-inspired 
upheaval in 1967 in the small Indian district of Naxalbari, which sits up against 
Nepal’s southeastern border. Though snuffed out, it revived in copycat left-wing 
upheavals throughout India, some of which eventually required deployment of the 
military. Remnants remain active in half a dozen Indian states.*° 

Both Shining Path and the Naxalites share the use of terrorist tactics to advance 
their people’s war, so that the early models that the CPN(M) looked to for inspiration 
were the most radical of the insurgent movements to have appeared in recent years. 
This is ironic, since the CPN(M)’s leadership, as that of both Shining Path and the 
Naxalites, is drawn overwhelmingly from the very class enemies attacked by the 
party’s doctrine. The two key figures in the nine-man Politburo, Pushba Kamal 
Dahal (Prachanda) and Baburam Bhattarai, for instance, are both highly educated 
Brahmins,*! although the party’s Military Wing head, Ram Bahadur Thapa (Badal), 
is an ethnic Magar and hence an exception. 

That leaders of Nepal’s revolutionary movement should come from the elite is 
consistent with global patterns, whether insurgent or terrorist. So, too, is the 
prominence of leadership figures with an academic background. Followers are drawn 
from altogether different strata, the marginalized of society, who become 
the so-called “grievance guerrillas’. That the CPN(M) has had little difficulty 
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tapping such individuals stems from socio-economic-political contradictions 
compounded by issues of gender, with women prominent in the recruiting profile.** 

Prior to going underground and becoming illegal, prominent members of what is 
now the CPN(M), guided by their progressive ideology, focused their political 
efforts among the marginalized of the Mid-Western Region hill districts and sent 
several representatives to Parliament from this region in the early 1990s.** These 
same areas remain the Maoist heartland. 

Organizationally, the CPN(M) uses the mass line in areas where they are 
present in strength and the united front in areas of government presence (especially 
urban centers). Cadres have focused on winning popular support by tapping into 
local grievances and then connecting solutions with membership in the CPN(M). 
Where the population has hesitated, terror has been used to ensure compliance, 
increasingly so as the party has extended its operations out from its original 
electoral base areas. 

As the CPN(M) mobilized its mass base, it was incorporated into a clandestine 
infrastructure or alternative society, essentially replicating a government. With the 
progressive reduction of central government presence in at least six of the Mid- 
Western districts, the Maoists effectively became the ruling structure. The Politburo 
issues directives with the assistance of an approximately 25-member Central 
Committee. The precise relationship between this infrastructure and the Military 
Wing is not clear, but the degree of independence of the latter from the party appears 
to be over-emphasized.** Similarly, the United Front apparatus, while also existing 
as a separate entity, appears to be firmly under party control.*° 

A major problem for the CPN(M) has been access to resources because its base 
areas are among the very poorest regions in the country due to overpopulation, poor 
techniques of agriculture and animal husbandry, and limited soil and water regimes. 
As a result, Nepal’s Maoists have been forced to generate funds by relying on 
criminal activity, especially bank-robbing, kidnapping-for-ransom, and extortion. 
Such actions at times produced windfalls, but were not sufficient to meet the 
demands of rapid expansion. Neither could external links make up shortfalls, since 
the allied movements of CCOMPOSA had even fewer resources than their Nepalese 
compatriots. These stark realities left the movement with a character, in many areas, 
as much jacquerie as disciplined insurgency. 


Strategy and Tactics for Subversion 


Nepal’s Maoists have pursued a strategy and tactics that mirror other insurgent 
movements following the people’s war approach. While ‘winning hearts and minds’ 
was important in the base areas, terror was an indispensable instrument for expansion 
beyond them. The use of terror was supplemented by guerrilla action and ultimately, 
with the launching of the November 2001 general offensive, the mobile warfare phase. 

The neutralization of the state at the local level has been the Maoists’ initial goal, 
with Nepal’s local units of government, the 3,913 Village Development Councils 
(VDCs), as the targets. Those who oppose the CPN(M) have been subjected to terror 
and the police driven out. As a result, state presence was virtually eliminated in 
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many rural areas. District and VDC offices, for example, have been systematically 
razed, their records and equipment destroyed.“ Nepal’s limited infrastructure has 
also been a prime target. 

Such action was the essence of the approach of Shining Path and the Khmer 
Rouge.*’ The goals were to sever links with the existing system, isolate the population 
into a self-contained entity, and return society to the proverbial revolutionary “Year 
One’, when the remaking of the new world would begin. The guide for this 
transformation was to be the thoughts and dictums of the leader, ‘Prachanda Path’, 
a deliberate echoing of Sendero’s ‘Gonzalo Path’. 

Though the essence of the campaign was rural-based, as would be expected from 
the people’s war approach, urban action was not eschewed. Just as Shining Path 
eventually extended its campaign into urban space in the late 1980s, so did the 
CPN(M), beginning in August 2002, with the main target Kathmandu. United front 
activity of the CPN(M)’s United Revolutionary People’s Council (URPC) 
supplemented a terror campaign of bombings and assassinations. 

Even as terror forced society in upon itself, the principal target of guerrilla action 
was the 46,500-man Civil Police, the first line of armed defense — for Nepal, like 
Peru, possessed no local forces. Essentially unarmed, the police were quite 
unprepared for the demands of counterinsurgency. Patrols sent to the scenes of 
incidents were ambushed. Numerous small police stations were overrun, attacked in 
the dead of night in assaults initiated with homemade explosives, then overwhelmed 
by human wave assaults. Efforts to establish a more properly armed and equipped 
police field force (Armed Police Force — APF), initially with 15,000 men,*® made 
slow progress at first under the pressure of operational demands. By January 2003, 
the Civil Police had suffered 985 dead, the APF, 108.” 

Predictably, the only possible police response was to abandon outlying stations 
where terrain, lack of communication, and difficulty of movement favored the 
guerrillas, and consolidate in defensible mass. Such was the lack of national 
integration that, once the police presence was eliminated, the insurgents became the 
state for all intents and purposes. 

The critical component at the local level was the cadre. Participation in the 
movement resulted from a variety of local and personal factors, and cadre generally 
did their best to reproduce Maoist ideology. However, outside the core areas they 
held sway only through terror, by their ability to call upon guerrilla formations to act 
as enforcers. This reality revealed the dependence of the Maoist campaign upon 
tribal manpower, especially Magars, the dominant ethnic composition of the core 
areas in which the CPN(M) had long worked and which had been subjected to 
government abuse over the years. 

If this dynamic suggested a tribal revolt led by the Maoists, a different process 
was at work in more mixed areas. In these, cadre were the movement, and they too 
were a product of local realities and thus of mixed ethnic and class composition. 
Though they did participate directly in terror actions, especially in villages targeted 
for movement expansion, within their own areas of responsibility they were more 
likely to call upon outsiders, the guerrillas. 
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Initial Government Response to the Insurgent Challenge 


Only with the November 2001 general offensive by the Maoists did Nepal take 
the necessary step of reinforcing the overwhelmed police force by committing the 
54,000 troops of the Royal Nepalese Army (RNA) and passing anti-terrorism 
legislation. Spread throughout areas of the country that could be reached by road, the 
RNA was a largely ceremonial force better known for its contribution to United 
Nations peacekeeping missions than for martial prowess. The result was a number of 
serious reverses as the RNA went through the painful transformation required for 
dealing with guerrilla warfare. 

Faced with the Maoist campaign, the Nepalese state reeled. Response was 
hampered by multiple political shortcomings. Parliament was virtually immobi- 
lized by intra- and inter-party squabbles. The prime minister dissolved parliament 
in mid-2002, but was unable to break the impasse and was replaced by royal 
intervention. Under such unstable circumstances, effective governance was 
virtually impossible. Self-interest with attendant corruption was the order of the 
day, and administrative drift meant that even substantial foreign development 
assistance was not incorporated in a systematic manner. In this political context, 
the beginning of the insurgency was not taken seriously, just as in Peru, and was 
assigned to the woefully under-equipped police prior to the November 2001 Maoist 
offensive. 

To its credit, for about a year before this Maoist offensive, the government did 
attempt to provide a modest development program with military support in some of 
the country’s poorest districts — the Integrated Security and Development 
Programme (ISDP). One advantage for the state was that numerous individuals, both 
civilians and security force, had served abroad with the United Nations in 
peacekeeping situations. Thus they were well versed in the ‘hearts and minds’ 
approach to internal pacification as opposed to pure repression. With the November 
2001 offensive, however, the ISDP was suspended, and the RNA deployed to engage 
in area domination. Solid individual training, though, could not be channeled into 
effective military operations due to shortfalls of arms and equipment, as well as 
severe shortcomings in leadership and technical skills. 

A critical weakness was intelligence, the linchpin of any counterinsurgency 
effort. Nepal’s various sources for information gathering and processing — the 
police, Armed Police Force, RNA, and National Investigation Department (NID) — 
were quite unprepared for the demands of internal war and generally deficient in 
both information gathering and intelligence production/dissemination. Exacerbating 
the situation, these bodies functioned as separate entities with little coordination or 
data sharing. Only at the very highest levels of the bureaucracy was raw input 
brought together for analysis, but this, too, was provided for in an ad hoc and 
undermanned fashion. 

While a centralized command and control structure was established and operated 
in coordinating committees of police, RNA, civil, and intelligence representatives 
at the district level, there were serious difficulties in overcoming the substantial 
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baggage of past political inadequacies. A highly centralized decision-making 
machinery meant that even the best of motives could often not overcome 
bureaucratic inertia or implement decisions effectively. 

Foreign support became crucial in addressing these flaws, with Britain, the 
United States, India, and China all prominent in assisting the government. Where no 
amount of foreign input could compensate, though, was in overcoming the 
shortcomings of a traditional system, which organizationally manifested themselves 
in extreme deference to authority and a consequent lack of initiative. Combined with 
intelligence shortcomings, the result was a failure to come to grips with the struggle 
operationally and tactically. While it was understood with considerable clarity how 
socio-economic-political shortcomings had contributed to permitting the insurgency 
to develop and expand, it was not grasped how to respond.” Consequently, a 
comparatively weak insurgent movement, which drew its combatant strength from 
minimally armed tribal revolt and could expand beyond core regions only through 
terror orchestrated by voluntarist action, was able to advance for want of application 
of any systematic counter. 

Further, even as this uncoordinated, haphazard, armed response moved forward, 
political realities made a bad situation worse. Virtually the entire post-November 
2001 period saw the government in a state of crisis. When the King was forced to 
appoint a prime minister, the Maoists chose the moment — somewhat later, January 
2003 — to offer a ceasefire and renewed negotiations. Although they had unilaterally 
terminated earlier negotiations in order to go over to the offensive, many did not 
think that this scenario would be repeated, given the CPN(M)’s perception that a 
favorable environment now existed for agitation in the urban centers. Sadly, they 
were mistaken, for within days of beginning the first substantive discussions with 
government representatives in August 2003, the Maoists broke them off and 
reinitiated the peoples’ war. 

The complexity of the situation is compounded by the movement, in May 2003, 
of the estranged political parties into a phase of active resistance against the state — 
which led to the resignation of the first ‘caretaker’ government in June, its 
replacement by a follow-on administration that lasted a day short of a year, then its 
replacement by the same prime minister ousted in October 2001. Ultimately, in 
February 2005, the monarch began to rule directly. 

As in Peru, insurgent initiatives combined with largely ineffective central 
government response both to the people’s war and to national political and economic 
issues to produce an expanding conflict, generalized political violence, and a 
perception of growing guerrilla strength. Unlike Peru, however, the Maoists of 
Nepal chose this moment to declare a ceasefire to enter into negotiations with the 
government, a step their Peruvian counterparts always rejected. Given that the 2003 
ceasefire and negotiations were abandoned — though they could generate their own 
distinctive dynamic in the Nepali case at some future time — Peru’s experience in 
overcoming the insurgent threat at a moment when it appeared almost 
insurmountable may hold lessons that Nepal’s government might be able to draw 
upon to be more effective in its own future responses. 
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MODEL FOR COUNTERINSURGENCY? PERUVIAN SYSTEMIC RESPONSE 


With its back against the wall in the early 1990s, Peru’s government began to 
take measures that in combination produced positive results at various levels in 
a relatively short time. While some political violence has continued and Shining 
Path has never been completely eliminated, over the course of three or four years the 
insurgents ceased to be a threat to the state. Some of the explanation for such 
a dramatic turnabout may be found in the errors and oversights of the guerrillas 
themselves; however, most has to do with a set of government initiatives put in place 
between 1989 and 1993. 


Refloating the Economy 


President Alberto Fujimori (1990—2001) addressed the governance problem first. 
He began by carrying out a number of moves that strengthened the national political 
and economic system as a whole and thus its capacity to respond to Shining Path. 
His financial measures — particularly an economic ‘shock’ program — brought 
inflation down from 2,600 per cent in 1991 to 15 per cent by 1994. Combined with 
significant economic restructuring, the result was that the confidence of both 
domestic and foreign private investors was restored, and private investment 
soared.”! 


Revamping Security 


This dramatic government policy turnabout served as the foundation for the second 
set of initiatives relating to counterinsurgency policies that involved both security 
and support measures working to reinforce each other. On the security side, changes 
included six key components: 


¢ Amore robust legal framework for counterterrorism was established, enhanced 
by speedy trials and a repentance law. These measures went hand-in-hand with 
judicial reforms, including a system of ‘faceless judges’. This measure was 
deemed necessary at the time both for protection from insurgent threats and 
assassinations, even though it often constrained due process (and was declared 
unconstitutional in 1999 by the Inter-American Human Rights Court). 

¢ Intelligence operations were dramatically improved by joining eight separate 
agencies into one, thereby diminishing inefficiency and duplication of effort. 
In addition, a much smaller police organization, the Special Intelligence 
Group (GEIN), was formed within the National Agency Against Terrorism 
(DINCOTE), specifically to track the PCP-SL leadership.”* 

¢ The military, after years of failure in stemming insurgent advance, rethought its 
strategy in 1989 and began to implement a ‘hearts and minds’ campaign built 
around successive domination of areas supported by elite reaction units.** 
Although these changes began before Fujimori’s election in 1990, his 
government continued their implementation. A previously unused step, due to 
fear of local cooptation, was to begin to assign military personnel from a target 
area to serve in that same area, in order to get eyes and ears on the ground. 
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This was particularly important in the highlands due to the significant differences 
in languages and accents as well as customs and cultures.*° 

¢ With the implantation of the first two steps above — a more focused military 
response based on more accurate intelligence — the human rights record 
improved. This occurred as Sendero was sliding into ever greater human 
rights abuses as the guerrillas tried to retain control over local populations 
by force and intimidation. The combination reinforced popular willingness 
to provide information and to cooperate with government operations and 
programs.”° 

¢ The military also began to engage in civic action. Engineer units, for example, 
were used to cut roads and to address other pressing local needs. Military 
personnel now went into local communities to provide basic health and dental 
services, offer free haircuts, and rebuild schools and community offices 
destroyed by Shining Path. Immediate local concerns drove implementation 
and quickly garnered local support.°’ 

¢ Finally, the military began to support systematically local popular opposition 
that had developed to Shining Path. Insurgent terrorist attacks and actions 
against local officials and communities alike had increased substantially over 
the decade of people’s war, provoking significant increases from the mid-1980s 
onward in instances of spontaneous organized local resistance. Previously 
resistant to the idea of arming civilians, lest weapons be lost to the guerrillas or 
turned against them by indigenous recipients, the military moved to provide 
significant support for local civil defense, beginning in May 1991.°8 Eventually, 
such civilian groups, officially known as Civil Defense Committees (CDC), and 
locally as rondas campesinas, dominated local security in the insurgent 
heartland.°? 


Targeting Resources at the Local Level 


Lima moved vigorously to address the structural basis for Sendero’s ability to recruit 
at the local level, poverty and lack of opportunity. A new set of semi-autonomous 
agencies, run from the Office of the President, was established to respond to 
development needs. Guided by an updated ‘poverty map’ of Peru’s 200 poorest 
districts, the campaign pursued micro-development that emphasized a variety of 
small programs targeted particularly for those districts identified as being 
characterized by ‘extreme poverty’. In many cases, these were the very areas 
where Shining Path had been most active. 

Personnel commitments were minimal, as were resources for individual projects — 
fewer than 300 individuals implementing programs in each agency; most projects, 
$2,000 or less. Yet personnel were handpicked on merit, largely decentralized to 
regional offices, and responsible for overseeing programs generated by local 
demand from a ‘menu’ of possibilities. These included access roads or trails, 
electrification, potable water, reforestation, dams, and irrigation projects, among 
others. Local demand, in turn, was accomplished by community vote, with locals 
providing both oversight and labor. As a result, most allocated funding was 
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delivered directly to the target areas for a variety of small projects that the residents 
had identified as their highest priorities, had organized locally to implement, and had 
committed themselves to completion.” 

Results were impressive. In 1994, 31 per cent of the population (or 9 million of 
24 million) was categorized as living in ‘extreme poverty’. Four years later, with an 
input of $2—2.5 billion in resources for all the agencies nationwide (over half of 
which from international financial institutions), this figure had dropped to 15 per 
cent.°! Such dramatic progress, providing as it did tangible evidence of government 
interest — and results — led not just to heightened popular backing in the abstract, but 
also to a willingness to provide information and to participate in self-defense. This 
led directly to increases in the strength of local organizations, community 
empowerment, and the perception by marginal local citizens that they had a stake in 
the political system.°* 


Results and Implications 


Perhaps predictably, it was the intelligence coups, notably the capture of Guzman, 
which occupied the limelight. Having revamped its approach to dealing with the 
insurgency in multiple ways, the government was able to turn the tables on Shining 
Path rather quickly. These events showed up the weaknesses of the guerrilla 
organization, including its hydrocephalic nature with Guzman’s multiple roles as 
founder, chief ideologue, strategist, and party organizer; its hubris due to over- 
confidence in the imminent success of the revolution; its terror actions to coerce the 
revolution’s presumed beneficiaries to continue to be loyal to Sendero; and the lack 
of adaptability of its highly centralized decision-making machinery to new 
challenges.™ 

Prior to Guzman’s actual arrest, some observers had predicted that such an event, 
were it to occur, would leave the movement at a loss. Others, however, noting the 
organization’s growing penetration of society and use of front mechanisms, felt that 
Guzman’s removal could actually strengthen the insurgency by forcing 
decentralization. As matters worked out, the former camp has had its views 
vindicated by the course of events. Hand in hand with arrests (generated in large part 
by the capture of the movement’s master files) came numerous surrenders and the 
rapid dismantling of the insurgent infrastructure. 

Regardless of Guzman’s ultimate fate, few observers are willing to discount 
Shining Path completely just yet. Whether or not Sendero will rise again in Peru 
should not obscure the fact that there will in all likelihood be replication of such a 
phenomenon in other venues. What needs to be firmly grasped, particularly from the 
internal security perspective, is the degree to which terror driving insurgency, a 
virtual straw man in analytical constructs, became a reality. In Shining Path we see 
terror deliberately used by a ruthless group to create the objective conditions that will 
combine with its assaults to enable it to seize power. Sendero’s success demonstrates 
the frightening potential for victory if the target — the government itself — is unable to 
respond in an appropriate, timely fashion. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Our analysis of the radical Maoist insurgencies in Peru and Nepal suggests a number 
of comparative insights on explanations for revolutionary war, on the strategies and 
tactics of people’s war, and on possible alternatives for definitive conflict resolution. 

The cases demonstrate quite clearly the havoc that can be wreaked by a small 
number of individuals totally committed to ‘making revolution’ irrespective of 
objective conditions. In neither case is the leadership’s class or caste identification 
with the presumed beneficiaries of their effort relevant. Much more important is the 
degree to which they have become committed to the most radical approaches 
through their university educations, exposure to radical mentors, and participation 
in political organizing. Through these experiences, they have taken on a 
one-dimensional and all-encompassing vision of history that they truly believe 
offers humanity’s only hope for the future. They see themselves as ideologically 
pure and complete, and combine their convictions with intelligence, charismatic 
personalities, and strong strategic capacities. 

There are differences, as well. In Nepal, a number of the key figures in the party 
participated in national politics, demonstrated their intellectual capacities in open 
forums, and received formal education abroad — in India but not China. Their 
political organization, furthermore, does not seem to be dependent on the role of a 
single individual. 

In Peru, party leaders’ political participation was limited to provincial university 
politics. They were upwardly striving products of the bottom rung of the provincial 
middle class, succeeded intellectually in the periphery rather than the center, and 
were educated almost exclusively in provincial universities (but with brief and 
significant forays to China during the Cultural Revolution to hone their ideologies 
and practical skills in making revolution). From the outset, in addition, the PCP-SL 
was very dependent on one individual to provide ideological coherence, motivation, 
and strategic vision — Professor Abimael Guzman Reynoso — who went so far as to 
articulate the necessity of a cult of personality for success. 

In both cases, the voluntarism of revolutionary leadership produced over time the 
generalization of political violence and the creation, through such violence and 
inappropriate government response, of more favorable conditions for the continued 
pursuit of the people’s war. Strategies and tactics of such purposive initiatives were 
quite similar in many aspects. Both worked to snip off the contact points of central 
government in poorer and more isolated parts of the country through attacks with 
superior forces on police posts, municipal buildings, and infrastructure. Both 
established rudimentary people’s committees under their direction in the spaces that 
opened up. Both sought to defeat in detail the military, once deployed. Following 
Mao, they progressed from the first to the second phase of revolutionary war. Both 
used carrots and sticks to gain support of local populations, with no hesitation in 
employing terror to ensure acquiescence. 

However, the Maoist leadership of Nepal has used a tactic that was never 
a component in Peru, negotiations with the government. In 1999, these were little 
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more than a ploy to gain time to replenish and redeploy forces; January—August 
2003, again saw the insurgents break off the discussions. Reasons for the latter 
remain unclear. Even so, given the leadership’s prior experience in national politics 
and society, their more pragmatic strategic approach may at some point in the near 
future provide the basis for a settlement short of revolutionary transformation. Such 
an outcome is more likely to the degree that the government is able to increase its 
capacity and effectiveness. 

For Peru’s Shining Path, negotiation was never an option. Guzman and his key 
followers, never a part of the national political or social scene, were so committed to 
the purity of their revolutionary course and so blinded by their progressive successes 
against the state through the early 1990s that they saw their final triumph as 
inevitable. They failed to consider that the Peruvian government was capable of 
changing its counterproductive strategy. Thus, they were unprepared for the 
counteroffensive that rounded up Guzman, the master files, and key leadership in 
1992. Sendero’s top-down hierarchy, its all-encompassing ideology, its coercive 
approach to maintain support, and its use of terror to advance the revolution, 
long seen as advantages in the people’s war, became key components of its defeat. 
Only from jail, after being sentenced to long terms in prison, including for life, has 
the Sendero leadership begun to consider a more pragmatic approach in its dealings 
with the government. 

In the Peruvian case, government officials were capable of rethinking their 
strategy and changing course, but only after years of failure. What may finally 
have provoked the new approach was the belated realization that Shining Path 
might succeed after all, after it began to cut off Lima from water, electricity, and 
even food in 1998-89 and started a campaign of car bomb attacks on Lima city 
streets. 

Whatever the motivation, the steps taken to reorganize the intelligence services 
and give them greater resources and autonomy; to revamp military operations in the 
shanty towns and countryside; to make justice swift and effective, if sometimes 
arbitrary (but which included a repentance law to encourage defections); and to train 
and provide some arms to the long-suffering rondas campesinas, all served to turn 
the tide. When combined with tough measures that revived the economy and a new 
array of small, efficient government agencies operating to reduce extreme poverty in 
the countryside (with the micro-development projects requested by newly organized 
groups of local citizens), the Peruvian state moved beyond short-term counter- 
insurgency measures towards reducing the structural incentives and opportunities 
for revolutionary action. 

Whether Nepalese authorities will be able to follow suit remains to be seen. 
The negotiated option, never considered by Shining Path in Peru, is one possibility, 
however fraught with danger and uncertainty. Significant government change still 
appears more of a hope than a reality, perhaps because the central government in 
Kathmandu does not yet feel sufficiently threatened. Like Peru, though, significant 
reduction of revolutionary violence is not likely until the rebels are either 
sufficiently convinced that state capacities are significantly greater than their own 
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and thus are willing to return to open politics, or are captured by a more capable 
adversary. 

What emerges from our consideration of the two cases is evident: voluntarism is 
as critical a component as objective circumstances, with deliberate action actually 
able to shape those circumstances in a weak state setting. Further, inappropriate state 
response is itself a key factor in contributing to this dynamic. 

The implications are sobering in an era when states worldwide are attempting the 
difficult transition to democracy even as they are challenged by development 
demands exacerbated by heightened popular expectations. In such settings, terror is 
able to tip the scales in situations which otherwise would hang in the balance, thus 
allowing voluntarist actors to engage in activity not unlike that envisaged in foco 
theory, where Ché Guevara posited that guerrilla action itself could produce the 
conditions for the revolution. As the cases make clear, when governments are able to 
be more effective in dealing with such initiatives, as well as to be more responsive 
to the basic needs and demands of their citizenries, they are likely to overcome the 
challenges of determined adversaries willing to use terror and violence even when 
only a small minority. 


NOTES 


1. Revised and updated article based on the paper presented at the 19th World Congress of the 
International Political Science Association (IPSA), Durban, South Africa, 29 June—4 July 2003, on 
the panel, ‘Analyzing the Terrorists: Profiles, Socialization, and Motivations’, organized by Fernando 
Reinares (King Juan Carlos University, Madrid, Spain) and Ami Pedahzur (University of Haifa, 
Israel). The authors are indebted to several organizations and institutions for their support for 
their field work, including the United States Agency for International Development (USAID), 
the Fulbright Commission, the Marine Corps University Foundation, the US Embassies in Peru and 
Nepal, and various Peruvian and Nepali government agencies. The analyses contained herein, 
however, are the sole responsibility of the authors and should not be considered as representing the 
views of any of the supporting governments or organizations. 

2. For analytical distinction see Donatella Della Porta, Social Movements, Political Violence, and the 
State: A Comparative Analysis of Italy and Germany (NY: Cambridge University Press, 1995), and 
Michel Wieviorka, The Making of Terrorism, trans. David Gordon White (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1993). 

3. Both authors have conducted research in the two countries under consideration and have published 
extensively thereon. 

4. Though the potential for Nepal to follow the Peruvian trajectory was recognized in what is possibly 
the single most cited essay comparing the two cases: R. Andrew Nickson, ‘Democratisation and 
the Growth of Communism in Nepal: A Peruvian Scenario in the Making?’ The Journal of 
Commonwealth and Comparative Politics, XXX/3 (November 1992), pp. 358-86. The authors are 
indebted to Nickson for an elaboration upon the article’s contents during a discussion with author 
Marks in Asuncion, Paraguay, 15 August 1993. 

5. Numerous works shed light on this phenomenon. Particularly useful is David P. Chandler, Brother 
Number One: A Political Biography of Pol Pot, rev. ed. (Boulder: Westview, 1999). 

6. David Scott Palmer, ‘Rebellion in Rural Peru: The Origins and Evolution of Sendero Luminoso’, 
Comparative Politics 18: 2 (January 1986), p. 142. 

7. For discussion of the considerable scholarly effort to explore such linkages, see Tom Marks, 
‘Insurgency by the Numbers II: The Search for a Quantitative Relationship Between Agrarian 
Revolution and Land Tenure in South and Southeast Asia’, Small Wars and Insurgencies 5:2 
(Autumn 1994), pp. 218-91. 
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14. 
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16. 


18. 


19. 


23. 


24. 


25: 


26. 


27. 


See, among others, David Scott Palmer, Peru: The Authoritarian Tradition (New York: Praeger, 
1980); Peter Flindell Klarén, Peru: Society and Nationhood in the Andes (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2000). 

See, for example, Martin Hoftun, William Raeper, and John Whelpton, People, Politics, and 
Ideology: Democracy and Social Change in Nepal (Kathamndu: Mandala Book Point, 1999), and 
Dhruba Kumar (ed.), Domestic Conflict and Crisis of Governability in Nepal (Kathmandu: Centre for 
Nepal and Asian Studies [CNAS], Tribhuvan University, 2000). 

For Peru, Palmer 1980 and Klarén 2000 (see n. 8). For Nepal, see Districts of Nepal: Indicators of 
Development (Kathmandu: International Centre for Integrated Mountain Development, 1997), and 
Hari Bhakta Sharma, et al. (eds.), District Development Profile of Nepal (Kathmandu: Informal 
Sector Research and Study Center, 2001). 

See, for example, the articles by Christine Hunefeldt, Carmen Rosa Balbi, and Francisco Durand in 
Part II of Maxwell A. Cameron and Philip Mauceri, (eds.), The Peruvian Labyrinth: Polity, Society, 
Economy (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997), pp. 107-75. 

This phenomenon is examined in David Seddon, Jagannath Adhikari, and Ganesh Gurung, The New 
Lahures: Foreign Employment and Remittance Economy of Nepal (Kathmandu: Nepal Institute of 
Development Studies [NIDS], 2001). 

David Scott Palmer, ‘The Revolutionary Terrorism of Peru’s Shining Path’, in Martha Crenshaw 
(ed.) Terrorism in Context (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1995), pp. 278-79. 
Particularly good for the situation in the Nepali hills generally is J.P. Cross, The Call of Nepal, Series 
Il/Vol. 17 of Bibliotecha Himalayica (Kathmandu: Mandala Book Point, 1998; 1996 original). 
Among others, Claudio Véliz, The Centralist Tradition in Latin America (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1980), and David Scott Palmer, ‘The Authoritarian Tradition in Spanish America’, 
in James Malloy (ed.), Authoritarianism and Corporatism in Latin America (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1977), pp. 377-412. 

British presentation to June 2002 Donors Meeting in UK: ‘In 2000 upper castes accounted for 35 per 
cent of the population, but 95 per cent of the civil service, 98 per cent of army officers, 78 per cent of 
political leaders, including — ironically — the Maoists’. Less dominant figures may be found in the 
literature, but even the most favorable see the two upper castes represented in all major areas in 
proportion at least double to their societal fraction. See the extensive data presented in Harka Gurung, 
Nepal: Social Demography and Expressions (Kathmandu: New Era, 2001), especially the tables in 
the appendices. 

For Peru, among many others, Cameron and Mauceri, op.cit.; for Nepal, among others, Hoftun et al., op. cit. 
Richard Webb and Graciela Fernandez Baca, Peru en numeros 2000 (Lima: Cuanto, 2001), Tables in 
sections 1.13 and 1.16. 

Figures range from 40—60 per cent. Interviews by the authors in Kathmandu, Nepal, June 2002. 
For Peru, see two studies by Tedfilo Altamirano, Exodo: Peruanos en el exterior (Lima: Pontificia 
Universidad Catolica del Pert, 1992) and Liderazgo y organizaciones de peruanos en el exterior 
(Lima: Pontificia Universidad Catélica del Pert, 2000); for Nepal, independent estimates from Marks 
field notes, November 2002. 


. For background, among others, see Palmer, ‘Rebellion in Rural Peru’, pp. 127—46. 
22. 


Among others, see ‘Senado del Peri, Comité Especial sobre las Causas de la Violencia y las 
Alternativas de Pacificacién en el Pert’, Violencia y pacificacién (Lima: DESCO and Comisi6n 
Andina de Juristas, 1989). 

There are a number of excellent studies of this period. One of the best is Cynthia McClintock and 
Abraham Lowenthal (eds.) The Peruvian Experiment Revisited (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1982). 

In his book Sendero Luminoso: El movimiento subversivo mds letal del mundo (Lima: Peru 
Reporting, 1992). 

Particularly good for this period is Gustavo Gorriti, Sendero: Historia de la Guerra milenaria en el 
Peru (Lima: Editorial Apoyo, 1990). For summary details of Guzman’s life, see Gustavo Gorriti, 
‘Shining Path’s Stalin and Trotsky’, in David Scott Palmer (ed.), Shining Path of Peru, 2nd ed. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1994), pp. 149-70. 

This view was shared at the time by author Palmer, who served as a Peace Corps Volunteer in 
Ayacucho and taught at UNSCH in 1962 and 1963. Some of his reflections may be found in the 
sources cited herein. 

Palmer, ‘Rebellion in Rural Peru;’ Carlos Ivan Degregori, Ayacucho 1969-1979: El surgimiento de 
Sendero Luminoso (Lima: Instituto de Estudios Peruanos, 1990). 
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These figures are the most recent estimates. They are based on the careful research and over 19,000 
testimonies collected by Peru’s Truth and Reconciliation Commission in 2002 and 2003. Comision 
de la Verdad y Reconciliacién Pert, Informe Final: Tomo I: Primera Parte: El proceso, los hechos, 
las victimas (Lima: navarrete, 2003). The complete report covering all aspects of the Commission’s 
work is contained in nine volumes. Previously, official casualty and disappearance figures had been 
set at 35,000. 

Most fully developed in Gorriti, Sendero. Also see Cynthia McClintock, ‘Theories of Revolution and 
the Case of Peru’, in Palmer, Shining Path, esp. pp. 247-9. 

Such interpretations come from Guzman’s own unpublished, but privately circulated musings; one 
published exception is his interview by Luis Arce Borja and Janet Talavera Sanchez, ‘La entrevista 
del siglo: El Presidente Gonzalo rompe el silencio’, El Diario, 24 July 1988, pp. 2—48. 

From interviews and field work by the authors in Ayacucho, July 1998, with additional information 
subsequently provided by one of the military officers interviewed. 

Details, to include maps for Ayacucho, may be found in Thomas A. Marks, Maoist Insurgency Since 
Vietnam (London: Frank Cass, 1996), Ch. 5, ‘Making Revolution: Sendero Luminoso in Peru as 
Maoist Conclusion, 1980—’. 


. Gabriela Tarazona Sevillana, ‘The Organization of Shining Path’, in Palmer (ed.), Shining Path, op. 


cit., pp. 189-208. Also see David Scott Palmer, ‘Peru, the Drug Business, and Shining Path: Between 
Scylla and Charybdis?’, Journal of Interamerican Studies and World Affairs 34:3 (1992), pp. 65-88. 
Detailed in Palmer, ‘Revolutionary Terrorism’. 


. Among various excellent discussions of this turbulent period, see especially Steve J. Stern (ed.), 


Shining and Other Paths: War and Society in Peru, 1980-1995 (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1998). 

The closest thing to ‘official’ figures for the conflict are those compiled by the Informal Sector 
Research and Study Centre (INSEC) and published both periodically and in an annual. The most 
recent of the latter (at the time this article was written) is Nepal: Human Rights Yearbook 2004 
(Kathmandu: INSEC, 2004), which contains statistics for 2003. They are undoubtedly compiled in 
good faith and widely accepted, but it is difficult to take at face value a compilation which, for 
example, lists Maoists killed while engaged in insurgency as those ‘victimized by the state’ — or as 
‘political workers’ who are ‘victims killed by state’. Even allowing for nuances of distinction 
between Nepali and American English, such phraseology, which is replicated and expanded upon 
throughout INSEC texts, can lead to substantial analytical confusion and misunderstanding in 
assessing the realities of terror and insurgency. The consequences for Nepal as a state have been 
severe, as the government and its security forces have increasingly found themselves the target of 
human rights activism, often misplaced. The National Human Rights Commission also publishes 
periodic and annual reports. These are more carefully worded, though not in the detail of the INSEC 
papers. See, for example, Human Rights in Nepal: A Status Report 2003 (Kathmandu: National 
Human Rights Commission, 2004). 

The royal family was shot and killed by the elder son in a domestic dispute. He subsequently turned 
his weapon upon himself. For further details, see Jonathan Gregson, Massacre at the Palace: The 
Doomed Royal Dynasty of Nepal (New York: Hyperion, 2002). 

This framework was developed and has been used by author Marks in his work; see for example, 
Marks, Insurgency in Nepal (Carlisle, PA: Army War College, 2003). Further discussion is available 
in Marks, ‘At the Frontlines of the GWOT: Insurgency in Nepal’, Counterterrorism 9:4 (2003), 
pp. 28-34. 

Among several important studies of the Naxalites is §. Banerjee, India’s Simmering Revolution: 
The Naxalite Uprising (London: Zed Press, 1984). See also Rabindra Ray, The Naxalites and their 
Ideology (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992). 

To include West Bengal, Bihar, Jharkhand, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, and Maharashta. The most 
vibrant of these are the People’s War Group (PWG) of Andhra Pradesh and the Maoist Communist 
Centre (MCC) of Bihar, both CCOMPOSA members. 

Both were born in 1954 and entered politics in their university years. Prachanda earned an M.A. in 
agriculture, Bhattarai, a Ph.D. in urban planning (his wife, Hishila Yemi, is an architect/engineer and 
also a member of the Maoists). Both have been widely quoted as advocating social transformation 
through violence. 

Impressionistic analysis of admittedly incomplete data indicates that one-tenth to one-fifth of the 
cadre and combatants may be women. (This is a revision of earlier work, wherein author Marks 
placed the proportion somewhat higher.) 
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43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


Contesting the 12 May 1991 parliamentary elections as the United Peoples’ Front of Nepal (UPFN), 
the Maoists won nine of 205 seats: one from the Eastern Region (Siriha); four from the Central 
Region (Ramechhap, Kavrepalanchok, Lalitpur, Chitwan); and four from the Mid-Western Region 
(Rukkum, Rolpa, Humla), a fascinating mix of the some of the most and least educated areas of the 
country. By comparison, the Nepali Congress captured 110 seats and the Nepal Communist Party 
(United Marxist-Leninist), 69. 

The tension that does exist appears to stem from a logical source: the high proportion of hill tribe 
manpower in combat formations. Many of these foot soldiers see themselves as involved in self- 
defense rather than an ideological crusade. Thus, the leadership must deal with them carefully as it 
engages in the tactical maneuvering so typical of a Leninist organization. 

Most active in the united front campaign are student and ethnic liberation groups. The latter have not 
proved particularly vibrant, but the former function openly and appear to execute instructions issued 
by the CPN(M) leadership. Prominent is the All Nepal National Independent Students’ Union 
(Revolutionary), or ANNISU-R. 

This was not only an administrative blow but also a key step in establishing Maoist political 
dominance. For VDC candidates were affiliated with the major political parties. The result was that 
the legal left bore the brunt of the Maoist assault, since some 2,600 VDC chairmen were UML 
members. 


. CPN(M) steadfastly maintains no inspiration from (or knowledge of) the Khmer Rouge case — even 


while claiming reports of Khmer Rouge crimes to be Western-inspired propaganda. 


. The force was rapidly expanding and likely has already reached its anticipated strength of 25,000. 
. Figures provided by the Royal Nepalese Embassy, Washington, D.C., February 2003. 


This is in contrast to Nepalese performance, both of individuals and units, in Gurkha and United 
Nations service. What is crucial, of course, is that these experiences occur outside the Nepalese 
cultural matrix and societal structure. 


. David Scott Palmer, ‘“Fujipopulism” and Peru’s Progress’, Current History, 95: p. 598 (February 


1996), pp. 70-75. 
Comision de Juristas Internacionales, Informe sobre la administracién de justicia en el Pert 
(Washington, D.C.: International Jurists Commission, 30 November 1993), Typescript. 


. Benedicto Jiménez Bacca, Inicio, desarrollo y ocaso del terrorismo en el Peru (Lima: SANKI, 2000), 


three volumes, provides a comprehensive summary and analysis. Jiménez was the deputy chief of 
GEIN. 

Carlos Tapia, Las Fuerzas Armadas y Sendero Luminoso: Dos estratégias y un final (Lima: Instituto 
de Estudios Peruanos, 1997), esp. pp. 43-55. Also Orin Starn, ‘Sendero, soldados y ronderos en el 
Mantaro’, Quehacer 74, November—December 1991, pp. 64—65. 


. Interviews by the authors with military personnel in Ayacucho, July 1998. 


Starn, ‘Sendero, soldados y ronderos’, 64; Tapia, Las Fuerzas Armadas, pp. 47-48. 

Lewis Taylor, ‘La estratégia contrainsurgente: El PCP-SL y la guerra civil en el Pert, 1980-1996’, 
Debate Agrario, 26, July 1997, pp. 105—106. Based also on Palmer’s observations in Ayacucho rural 
areas, June-August 1998. 

Objections were overridden, and in 1991, 10,000 Winchester Model 1300 shotguns were distributed, 
as well as a larger number of pistols. Officials conducted ceremonies where priests blessed the arms. 
A 1992 change in the law recognized the people’s right to self-defense. (Field work by both authors, 
Ayacucho, July 1998.) For an overview of the impact of the rondas campesinas, see Orin Starn (ed.), 
Hablan los ronderos: La Bisqueda por la paz en los Andes, Documento de Trabajo 45 (Lima: 
Instituto de Estudios Peruanos, 1993). 

The force-multiplication effect is evident in the figures for the key departments of Ayacucho and 
Huancavalica, which together were the area of operations for the army’s 2nd Division. In mid-1998, 
while the division had but 2,500 of its own personnel, the militiamen, or ronderos, numbered 
142,000. This figure, by early 2000, had increased to some 200,000. Field work in Ayacucho by both 
authors, July 1998, and by Palmer, July 2000. 

Data collected by Palmer between June and September 1998 for a study of government agencies’ 
local activities in general and the National Social Development Fund (FONCODES), in particular, in 
Ayacucho, sponsored by the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB). Follow-ups in July-August 
2000 and 2002 suggested the impressive gains of the mid-1990s were being jeopardized by the 
introduction of partisan political considerations (beginning in late 1998) into the organizations’ 
decision-making processes. David Scott Palmer, ‘FONCODES y su impacto en la pacificacién en el 
Pert: Observaciones generales y el caso de Ayacucho’, in Concertando para el desarrollo: Lecciones 
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aprendidas del FONCODES en sus estratégias de intervencion (Lima: Fondo Nacional de 
Compensacion y Desarrollo Social - FONCODES, 2001), pp. 147-80. 


. As presented in internal documents of FONCODES and in the annual statistical compendium 


prepared by Richard Webb and Graciela Fernandez Baca, Peri en nuimeros. 


. David Scott Palmer, ‘Citizen Responses to Crisis and Political Conflict in Peru: Informal Politics in 


Ayacucho’, in Susan Eckstein and Timothy Wickham-Crowley, (eds.), What Justice? Whose Justice? 
The Latin American Experience (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003), pp. 233-54. 


. Palmer, ‘Revolutionary Terrorism’, pp. 301-05. 


As articulated in his long interview in El Diario. 


